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30. Tschusi zu Schmidhoffen’s © Ornithologischer Jahrbuch.’ 


[Ornithologischer Jahrbuch. Organ für das palwarktische Faunengebiet. 
Herausgegeben von Victor Ritter von ‘I'schusi zu Schmidhoffen. Band I. 


Hefte 5-9, 1880.] 

We have now received parts 5 to 9 inclusive of this new 
ornithological journal, the inception of which has been 
already spoken of (cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 461). They contain 
many papers of general interest, amongst which we may call 
attention to Herr Reiter’s discovery of three species new to the 
avifauna of Bosnia (Accipiter brevipes, Phileremos penicillata, 
and Anas marmorata). Dr. Carl Bolle contributes an article 
“Tn the Shadow of the Peak of Teneriffe,” which is based, 
we suppose, on old reminiscences; and Herr Leverkiihn 
writes on the ancient Avifauna of Pomerania. 


XVII.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


Tue following letters have been addressed to the Editor 
of ‘The Ibis’ :— 


Sir,—In your last issue of ‘The Ibis’ (1890, p. 359) 
appears a very interesting account of the habits of the Blue- 
billed Duck (Erismatura ferruginea) of Buenos Ayres, by 
Mr. J. Graham Kerr, and the fact of their being similar 
to those of our Australian representative, E. australis, 
may perhaps be worthy of being placed on record in your 
Journal. 

As I have stated, the habits of this Duck observed by me 
here, during the winter and spring of last year (1889), are 
identical with the Buenos-Ayres species, even to the peculiar 
manner of courtship adopted by the male bird, so amusingly 
described by Mr. Kerr, and its then strong resemblance to 
an Ornithorhynchus, also as regards the difficulty and, as it 
proved in my case, impossibility of shooting these birds, 
owing to their extraordinary powers of instantaneous diving. 

Hitherto Western Australia has always—if I do not mis- 
take—been regarded as the exclusive habitat of this bird; 
but that it does occasionally, though it would seem very 
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rarely, wander far beyond the boundaries of that colony is 
evidenced by my having, as stated above, met with it on 
several occasions during the winter and spring of last year. 
This period was an extremely wet one over the whole of 
Australia, and particularly so in this usually dry portion of 
New South Wales; and, as a result, this and several other 
species of aquatic birds that I had not previously observed 
during a residence of thirty years in this locality appeared here. 
On one occasion I had the good fortune to discover a nest 
which contained two eggs just on the point of hatching, and 
on which the female was sitting, whilst only a few yards 
distant the male, evidently proud of his charge, was swim- 
ming about in company with six or seven newly hatched 
young ones. Unfortunately, when I came suddenly on this 
family-scene I had no gun, otherwise, from my close proxi- 
mity to the birds before they observed me, I could scarcely 
have failed to obtain a specimen. I came quite close to the 
birds before they observed me, the female dropping from 
the nest like a lump of lead, and disappearing beneath the 
water the instant she did so, whilst the male and young ones 
dived at once, and none of them reappeared until they had 
put some sixty yards between themselves and me. The nest 
was a neatly-made structure composed of rushes, but without 
any lining, and was placed in a low dense polygonum bush 
some six or eight inches above the water. The eggs were 
very large for the size of the bird, white in colour, and of a 
very coarse texture. As a proof that this was not an excep- 
tional instance of this rare bird breeding here, I may men- 
tion that, on a subsequent occasion, on another sheet of 
water some 25 miles distant, I saw another brood of young 
ones in company with their parents. 

I was very eager to obtain a specimen of this bird to send 
to my friend Dr. E. P. Ramsay, of the Sydney Museum, but 
I regret to say that all my efforts in that direction were 
fruitless; for although I repeatedly fired at them, some- 
times not more than forty yards distant, I never succeeded 
in killing one, nor, so far as I could judge, even hitting 
them, for, as Mr. Kerr remarks, “the duck was too sharp 
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for me.” One instant there would be a duck swimming, or 
rather floating, within easy range, the next a flash and 
report, and the Duck would calmly reappear some 50 or 60 
yards further off, apparently uninjured, quietly floating as 
before, and with his tail cocked straight up as if in de- 
rision, This was the case in every instance, and I at last 
gave up the attempt to obtain an example in disgust; and 
had I been in any way superstitious, I should certainly have 
regarded the creature as something uncanny and bearing 
a charmed life; for I may mention that on the same occa- 
sions, and at longer ranges, I had no difficulty in killing 
the Large Grebe (Podiceps australis) and the Musk Duck 
(Biziura lobatus), both of which are expert divers. 
I am, yours &c., 
Yandembah Station, K. H. BENNETT. 


Booligal, N. S. Wales, 
Sept. 18, 1890. 


Sir,—I am given to understand that there is still some 
doubt as to the number of eggs laid at a sitting by the Sooty 
and Noddy Terns. Having been to Ascension and also to 
one of their great breeding-places in the West Indies, per- 
haps I may be able to throw some light on the question. 
First, as to Ascension. Nobody thcre has ever heard of 
more than one egg being laid by the Sooty Tern (Sterna fuli- 
ginosa) ; and as the birds breed in hundreds of thousands, it 
is hardly likely that they would all change their nature and 
cease to lay more than one, when in other parts of the world 
they are reputed to lay three, simply because some of their 
nests or, rather, eggs are taken, for food principally, by the 
small number of people in the island, and the island has 
only been occupied for about 50 or 60 years. I was there 
18 years ago, and they only laid one egg then. 

On 13th June last, when cruising off the south coast of 
Jamaica in H.M.S. ‘ Pylades, I anchored off Morant Cays, 
which consists of a round coral-patch, with four or five 
fathoms of water and four small sand islands on it. The 
islands lie about 60 miles S.E. of Jamaica, and are occa- 
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sionally visited by a schooner for gathering eggs and obtaining 
turtle. The eggs are sold in the market for cooking and 
eating, and are called Boobies’ eggs. It was blowing a 
strong “ trade,” and I had some difficulty in landing on 
S.E. Island, and was quite unable to do so on the lee side, 
but, strange to say, succeeded on the weather side, there 
being a reef between the island and the breakers, which 
formed a natural breakwater. To leeward of this I found 
a small sheltered spot where I and my two companions, 
Lieut. Edward Hunter-Blair and Lieut. Douglas Nicholson, 
landed. My boat’s crew had brought tubs and buckets to 
put the eggs m, and we brought back sufficient for all hands. 
The island was partly covered with a low bush, about 18 
inches high. Underneath and in the open, on the bare 
ground, without any sign of a nest or even of a made hollow, 
and often so close together that the birds were almost 
touching, were seated thousands of Sooty Terns, all with 
their heads the same way, 7. e. all pointing to the wind. 

There was a comparatively small number of Noddies 
(Anous stolidus), and they usually kept together, though in 
the midst of the Sooties. Their nests—which were a shape- 
less mass of seaweed and rubbish and quite flat, without any 
hollow in the centre that was appreciable, and which usually 
had cither stones or shells in addition to the single egg— 
were usually placed on top of the low bushes and sometimes 
on the ground; but a nest was always used. The birds, 
both Sooty and Noddy Terns, were very tame, and often we 
had to touch a bird with one foot to make it move off the 
nest, and it would then flutter off a few feet and return 
again immediately we moved away. All the time we were 
on the island tens of thousands of the Terns were flying 
round screaming, close over our heads; and they became so 
bold that, to prevent them flying into our faces, we had to 
continually drive them off with sticks. I had particularly 
requested my companions and the men of my boat to be 
very careful and let me at once know if in any case more 
than a single egg had been deposited in any nest; but no 
such case was discovered. In all cases, both of Sooty and 
Noddy Terns, only a single egg was found. 
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There is a very enthusiastic young naturalist at Kingston, 
named Mr. Charles Turner, and I have had many conver- 
sations with him. He also has visited Morant Cays, and 
agrees with me that one egg is all that the Sooty and 
Noddy Terns lay and sit on at one time, though it is certain 
that they hatch out other eggs during the season. 

In 1885 I was cruising in H.M.S. ‘Starling’ in the Red 
Sea, off the Soudan coast, and on one of the small island- 
reefs I found a breeding-place of the smaller Sooty Tern 
(Sterna anestheta). It was after the breeding-season ; but 
the ground was covered with their burrows, and I found six 
or cight eggs in deserted nests. The nests were made by 
burrowing between tufts of coarse grass and into the sand 
for about 1 foot or 18 inches, and I never found more than 
a single egg in any nest, so it appears that this species also 
lays only one egg. 

Yours &c., 
H.M.S. ‘ Pylades, James B. Youna. 
North-American and West-Indian 
Station, Oct. 9, 1890. 


_ Sir,—I have recently obtained an English-killed example 
of Coracias indicus, an adult, shot at Muckton, near Louth, 
in this county, on Oct. 27, 1883, by a cottager. The bird 
was perched at the time on a heap of manure. 

It was received in the flesh by a local taxidermist, in 
whose shop I saw it shortly afterwards, during the time he 
was setting it up. It was closely bound with coarse cotton- 
thread over slips of wood to keep the feathers in position 
when drying. 

The occurrence was recorded in the Migration Report for 
1883, p. 47, and in ‘The Zoologist,’ 1884, p. 185, but erro- 
neously there as Coracias garrulus, the colour of the breast 
and back, so far as these could be examined, leading me to 
think that it was probably an immature example of that 
species. Without going into further details, I may say there 
is perfectly satisfactory evidence that the hird was obtained 
as described, and that there is no possibility of its having been 
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exchanged for any foreign skin of a Roller; there are also 
no indications of its having been an escaped bird. 

Both Professor Newton and Mr. Dresser, who have seen 
and kindly examined our Lincolnshire bird, agree that it is 
undoubtedly C. indicus. 

Altogether about one hundred occurrences of the Roller 
bave been recorded in the British Isles, chiefly in the southern 
and eastern counties. No doubt the greater number are still in 
public or private collections and accessible for examination ; 
it would be interesting to learn if any of them can be referred 
to the Eastern form. 

The Roller was first noted as a visitor to our shores by 
Sir Thomas Browne, who described a specimen obtained in 
Norfolk in May 1664; he was not, however, aware of the 
name of his bird. The passage having reference to it is 
very remarkable, and will be found, quoted from Wilkin’s 
edition of Browne’s works, in Stevenson’s ‘ Birds of Norfolk ’ 
(vol. i. pp. 812, 313). Although the description, compared 
with the light of the present day, is somewhat imperfect, 
there cannot be any doubt that the bird was a Roller of 
some sort, but it was clearly not C. garrulus; what, then, 
was it? 

The matter has been referred to the highest possible 
authority on Rollers—Mr. Dresser; he writes as follows :— 
“I have carefully looked at the reference in Stevenson’s 
‘Birds of Norfolk,’ and certainly the description does not 
apply to Coracias garrulus in any stage of plumage. It 
agrees to some extent with C. indicus; but he says nothing 
of the striation on the throat and breast, and his description 
of the tail ‘greenish,’ ‘the extremitics of the outer tail- 
feathers thereof white with an eye of green,’ does not agree 
with any Roller that I know.” 

We certainly cannot expect the description of more than 
two hundred years ago to be minutely accurate ; and I think 
there is nothing in Sir Thomas Browne not mentioning the 
throat-stripes on the bird (if it had any). The “eye of 
green ” in the tail raises a greater difficulty, but the ex- 
pression may have meant only the green patch on the rectrices. 
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I think we may consider the weight of evidence in this de- 
scription to be at least suggestive of the occurrence of 
Coracias indicus in Norfolk in 1664. 

Yours &c., 


Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, Jonn CorpeEavx. 
Oct. 9, 1890. 


Srr,—On the 11th of September last a Pectoral Sandpiper 
(Tringa maculata) was shot on Breydon Water, Great Yar- 
mouth, by a tourist, who forwarded it in the flesh to Mr. 
Southwell for identification, through an amateur birdstuffer. 

On the 12th Sept. two more were shot in the same locality, 
on the marshes adjoining Breydon, by Mr. F. Smith, but 
one of them, being only wounded, was not recovered till the 
following day. All three specimens are in immature plu- 
mage. The last two proved on dissection to be a male 
and female, which were nicely mounted by Mr. Lowne, 
naturalist, Yarmouth, in whose shop I saw them shortly 
after they were killed. 

Strange to say, the first example of this Sandpiper re- 
corded as having been obtained in Great Britain was killed 
on the same piece of water on the 17th of October, 1830, 
since which several others have been procured in that neigh- 
bourhood (vide Yarrell, vol. iii. pp. 368, 369). 

Yours &c., 


Herringfleet Hall, Lowestoft, E. A. Burger, Lt.-Col. 
Oct. 21, 1890. 


Srr,—In the last number of ‘The Ibis’ Dr. Günther has 
pointed out a very peculiar modification.of the covering of 
the heel in very young Wrynecks (Lynx torquilla), the skin 
of that part being greatly thickened and forming a pro- 
minent pad, the surface of which is studded with obtusely 
conical tubercles. This is not an isolated fact, as the same 
thing is found in young Capitonide. Lieut. Goffin, in the 
‘Muséum des Pays-Bas,’ Buccones, p. 16 (note), after having 
noticed that the young birds of the genus Megalema have 
the bristles at the base of the bill longer than in the adult 
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birds, writes as follows :—‘‘ J’ai observé un caractère plus 
curieux encore, et par lequel on peut immédiatement dis- 
tinguer Voiseau adulte des jeunes; savoir, que ces derniers 
ont constamment le talon muni de protubérances coniques 
et pointues, que Pon remarque même très distinctement dans 
les plus petites espèces. Ce phénomène remarquable a sans 
doute un certain but dans économie de V’oiseau non encore 
parvenu à létat adulte, puisque ces protubérances s’écaillent 
et disparaissent parfaitement dans un âge plus avancé.” 

I have pointed out the same thing in my ‘ Catalogo Sis- 
tematico degli Uccelli di Borneo,’ p. 35; and I am under 
the impression that it happens also in the Woodpecker. 
Two ycars ago I shot two young birds of the Green Wood- 
pecker, and I have a vague recollection of having noticed 
the presence of the tuberculated pad on the heel, only I did 
not attach much importance to it, as I thought that the fact 
was well known. Yours &ce., ý 


London, Natural History Museum, T. SALVADORI. 
Nov. 4, 1890. 


- — — 


Sır —May I draw your attention to a slight error in your 
columns? In ‘The Ibis’ of last October, p. 410, the Cor- 
moraut is stated to use its wings when diving. I wonder 
how this has been ascertained ; for it is diametrically opposed 
to the opinions of many keen observers, by one of whom 
the passage has been pointed out to me, as they are good 
enough to consider me an authority upon these birds. 

I cannot imagine how anyone could get near enough 
to a wild diving Cormorant to see what it does under the 
surface. Now facts are stubborn things to deal with; and 
as I have kept these birds all my life, and have had one that 
reached the age of twenty-three, I think I may fairly be 
considered an authority on this subject. My Cormorants, 
with which I am constantly catching fish, never use their wings 
under the water, but keep them very tight and close to their 
bodies. They only propel themselves by their feet, which are 
thrown far astern, and used very much like the screw of a 
steamer ; at the same time the long neck is drawn in, to be 
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shot out when within the proper distance of a fish. This, 
by-the-bye, has been well illustrated in Mr. Frohawk’s ex- 
cellent plate, which accompanied my article on Cormorant- 
fishing in ‘The Field’ of October 18, p. 571. As a further 
proof that the wings are never used, I will refer to the 
Fisheries Exhibition, where Richard Cosgrave, now in Lord 
Lilford’s service, exhibited my Cormorant, called “The 
Subinspector.” It was shown in a very large glass tank, 
with a quantity of artificial rockwork, which often served 
the fish as a safe retreat from their enemy. There could 
be no mistake as to its non-use of the wings; and this ex- 
hibition was a daily one before hundreds of spectators. If 
still more proof is required, an accident which befell one of 
my Cormorants will, I think, be sufficient for all reasonable 
people. Many years ago one of my birds broke one of its 
wing so badly that it could not be set ; for, as in all diving- 
birds, Cormorants’ bones are very hollow and contain air. 
This being the case, I took the bird to a young surgeon, now 
eminent in his profession, who kindly amputated the whole 
wing. When the patient recovered, it dived perfectly and 
caught fish quite well, which is surely a good proof that the 
wings are not used in diving. 
I am, Sir, yours &c., 
` Noy. 6, 1890. F. H. SALVIN. 


S1r,—I daresay it will interest you to learn that some time 
ago (14th October) we received at the Zoological Gardens, 
Amsterdam, a young specimen of Emberiza aureola. The bird 
was caught at Harderwyk, prov. Gelderland, and is the first 
specimen of its kind obtained in Holland. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., 
S’eraveland, Hilversum, Holland, F. E. Buaauw. 
10th Dec., 1890. 


The Spotted-billed Pelican (Pelecanus manillensis).—- 
This Indian representative of P. rufescens I have never seen 
alive. I should much like to get specimens of it for the 
Zoological Socicty’s Collection, where, so far as I know, it 
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has never been exhibited (see my notes, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 264, 
and 1871, p. 634). According to the new edition of 
Hume’s ‘Nests and Eggs’ (iii. p. 276), Mr. Oates found it 
breeding in enormous numbers in Lower Burmah, on the 
Sitang River below Shwaygheen, so perhaps Major Bingham, 
now, I believe, at Moulmein, might be able to help us in 
this matter. Col. Legge found it nesting at Uduwila Tank, 
near Tissa Maha Rama, in the south-east of Ceylon, so that 
it might be obtained in this locality also.—P. L. S. 


Phasianus humie from a new Locality—Of this fine 
Pheasant, originally discovered by Mr. Hume in Munipur, 
and subsequently described and figured, from specimens 
obtained in the same district, by Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen 
(see P. Z. S. 1882, p.715), an adult male specimen, as we are 
informed by Mr. W. L. Sclater, has lately been received 
from a different locality. This specimen was obtained by 
Capt. Daly in the vicinity of the Ruby Mines in Upper 
Burmah and presented by him to the Indian Museum. It 
would appear, therefore, that the range of this species is 
wider than has been heretofore supposed. 


New or Rare British Birds —The occurrence on the Welsh 
coast, in Cardigan Bay, of a rare Petrel, Œstrelata torquata, 
Macg., is recorded in ‘The Zoologist’ for December last 
(p. 454). The species was originally discovered by John 
Macgillivray in the island of Anciteum, New Hebrides, but 
has also occurred in the Fijis (cf. Salvin, Ibis, 1888, p. 360). 

A specimen of the “ Baltimore Oriole ” of North America 
(Icterus baltimore) is stated to have been “caught alive in an 
exhausted condition ” at Balta Sound, Shetland, in September 
last. It is possible, however, that this may have been an 
escaped cage-bird. See ‘ Field,’ Ixxvi. p. 746, and ‘ Zoologist,’ 
1890, p. 457. 

At the meeting of the Zoological Society of London held 
on Nov. 18th last, Mr. F. Menteith Ogle, F.Z.S., exhibited 
a specimen of the Red-breasted Flycatcher (Muscicapa parva) 
that he had himself shot on the beach at Cley-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk, on Sept. 13th, 1890. 
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Obituary. Joun Hancock.—By the death of Mr. John 
Hancock, which occurred at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 
llth of October last, we have lost an ornithologist of a kind 
almost unique, and another of the few links which still con- 
nect us with our predecessors of the end of the last and 
beginning of the present century has been broken. Though 
no less venerable for his age—he was 84 years old—than for 
his character, he was personally known to but few outside 
of the town in which he so long lived. There, however, he 
had many friends, even before he had enriched its Museum 
with the fine ornithological collection he bestowed upon it in 
1884. Losing his father, who was a.tradesman in New- 
casile, while yet a child, John Hancock received but a poor 
education, a deficiency deeply felt by him in after years, 
and doubtless one of the reasons why it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he could be induced to lay before the 
public any of the store of knowledge which he possessed, 
It is said, and can well be believed, that he, like his brother 
Albany (who rose to so great scientific fame), was from his 
boyhood devoted to the study of Natural History, and never 
lost an opportunity of prosecuting it that the intervals of 
business presented. In 1826 Bewick wrote of him as “a 
young friend and promising naturalist ; ” and just twenty-one 
years after Hancock superintended a new edition of the 
famous ‘ British Birds, the value of which people are 
beginning to recognize, for owing to the care taken, first in 
cleaning the old blocks, and then in printing from them 
with the best of ink—ink of inferior quality having been 
previously used, and especially in the earlier issues, which 
command so high a price—fine details of engraving, the 
existence of which had hardly been suspected before, became 
manifest with an effect that is in many cases marvellous, 
while even the few blocks which, through original defect in 
the wood, had become worn, present no worse figures than 
they had done before. In the spring of 1833, John Han- 
cock, with another friend, accompanied the late Mr. Hewit- 
son on a birds’-nesting expedition to Norway, the results of 
which were made known by the last-named gentleman in his 
well-known oological work, and briefly, though more con- 
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nectedly, in the short-lived ‘Magazine of Zoology and 
Botany’ (ii. pp. 309-317). Just fifteen years later Han- 
cock joined the late Mr. Charles St. John on a tour with the 
same object in the then almost equally unexplored northern 
district of Sutherland; but his field-expericnce was other- 
wise mainly gained in his own neighbourhcod, where, on 
the 26th of September, 1838, he chanced to fall in with an 
example, the first recognized in the British Islands, of the 
little bird at that time called the “ Dalmatian Regulus,” but 
now well known, and hardly to be deemed an unusual visitor 
to Western Europe, as the Yellow-browed Warbler (Phyllo- 
scopus superciliosus). Of this species, the specimen shot by 
himself at Hartley on the coast of Northumberland, which 
he afterwards figured in his ‘ Birds of Northumberland and 
Durham,’ is still to be seen in his collection. In that same 
year, and only a short time before, the British Association met 
at Newcastle, and Hancock’s ‘“ Remarks on the Greenlaud 
and Iceland Falcons,” subsequently published in the ‘ Annals 
of Natural History’ (ii. pp. 241-250), attracted not a little 
attention. He lay, however, at that time under the grave 
mistake (though therein he was by no means alone) of con- 
founding the adult of Falco candicans with its young, and 
of describing this last as resembling the immature stage of 
Falco islandus—an error that he was not able to correct 
until 1854 (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, xiii. p. 110), and 
few have since been rash enough to controvert the truth of 
the views he then enunciated *; for he was indefatigable in 
making observations on such birds as came in his way, and 
though comparatively few of these have seen the light, time 
has in most cases proved their accuracy. 

Another of his discoveries—as such it really was, for 
though Yarrell’s claim to priority is undoubted, no publi- 
cation thereof had been made, and the fact was wholly 

* For comments cn both these subjects, so inseparably connected with 
Mr. Hancock’s name, the readers of ‘The Ibis’ may be referred to our 
volume for 1862 (pp. 44-57), in which both are treated at some length 
according to the light that then existed. For later remarks on the 


Falcon question reference may be made to the ‘Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History’ (series 4, xii. pp. 485-487). 
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unknown to Hancock—was the specific distinctness of Cyg- 
nus bewicki. As unfortunately so often happens in such 
cases, some unpleasantness arose out of the circumstances. 
Yarrell, partly through a proper exercise of caution, and not 
suspectiig that anyone else was likely to meet with speci- 
mens of his newly-found Swan, deferred its description until 
after it had come to the notice of the northern ornithologists, 
Wingate and Hancock; but it is especially due to the 
acumen of the latter that the specific validity of Bewick’s 
Swan was recognized. Whether tidings of the fact reached 
Yarrell, and prompted him to make known the information 
he had possessed for some four or five years, matters little. 
If it were so, he was certainly justifying his rights; but 
those who are curious in such trivial matters may read the 
charge and the defence in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ 
(new ser. viii. pp. 128-180 and 167-169). The whole inci- 
dent is much to be regretted, and in nothing more than that 
Hancock thence conceived the ornithologists of the south of 
England to be jealous of him—an idea, we are sure, that 
was utterly mistaken, as was shown by the welcome they 
gave to his handiwork. 

For many years Hancock had been attempting to raise 
“taxidermy” to an art. He knew how a bird should look, 
and having the eye had also the hand of an artist, so that 
he could mount a dried skin and endue it with the spirit of 
life. Other men doubtless may have tried to do the like, 
but for lack of the knowledge that comes of observation and 
the delicacy of manipulation that seems to be inborn, per- 
haps no one except Mr. Waterton had succeeded. There 
are still some among us that remember with pleasure Han- 
cock’s contributions to the Great Exhibition of 1851, where, 
placed in the central transept, they were always surrounded 
by admirers, and at the end went unrewarded! One of 
them at least—but that by no means the best—may now be 
seen in the Natural History portion of the British Museum 
in Cromwell Road, it having been bequeathed to the Trustees 
by Mr. Hewitson, who had become its possessor. On the 
occasion of the International Exhibition of 1862, Hancock 
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made a similar attempt to illustrate life in death; but, as 
was noticed at the time in these pages (Ibis, 1862, p. 283), 
the Commissioners refused him the space he required, and 
the beautiful groups he had prepared remained for a long 
while known only to his private friends. They have now 
been placed in the Newcastle Museum *, for which he in 
his later years unceasingly laboured, restoring, with that 
patient skill of which he was so great a master, many of 
its historic specimens that had come from the Allan and 
Tunstall collections more than a century ago, and adding 
others from his own stores set up with a regard to truth and 
feeling that more than one much vaunted assemblage of 
mounted groups fails to approach. Indeed, of Hancock’s 
performances it may be said that, unequal as they may be, 
the worst of them never looks like a stuffed bird—the attitude 
of some may be ungraceful or possibly forced, but life is 
always there. In 1874, Hancock brought out his most con- 
siderable literary work, and that by which he will always be 
remembered, the ‘ Catalogve of the Birds of Northumberland 
and Durham, though it seems somehow to have escaped the 
notice of the then Editor of this Journal. It is an unpre- 
tentious, sound piece of work ; its statements as to fact may, 
we believe, be always trusted, and though assent may be 
reserved in regard to some of its author’s opinions, they are 
always worthy of attention as coming from a very original 
mind. 

It may here be remarked that in the ‘ Bibliographia 
Zoologiz ’ compiled by Agassiz and edited by Strickland for 
the Ray Society, the few publications (three only) of Mr. 
John Hancock, therein entered, are ascribed to a namesake 
of his ; and the mistake, of which he was aware, but was wholly 
indifferent about, has not been corrected by Carus and 
Engelmann in their ‘ Bibliotheca Zoologica.’ 


* The group of Swans attacked by an Eagle is said to have given 
Landseer the idea of one of his celebrated pictures; but there is this 
difference between the work of the two artists—the scene executed by 
Hancock, though fanciful, is possible, that painted by Landseer is 
impossible. 


